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Chinirman of the Congressional Committee of the National Woman's Party, 
who is assisting in the organization of the National Convention of the Woman's 
Party to be held in California in March, 1927. Miss Younger is known from 
coast to coast as speaker, writer and leader in the Equal Rights movement. 
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Feminism in China 
HE Chinese Kouminting Congress 
adopted resolutions in favor of Equal 
Rights as between men and women in law, 
politics, economics, and education. 


Woman Heads Phone Company 


ROBABLY the only ‘woman to head 
a telephone company in Pennsyl- 
vania is Esther Filbert Young of Phila- 
delphia, who was re-elected president of 


the Columbia Telephone Company at the 
reorganization of the board of enorme: 


this summer. 


Swiss Women in Office 


NDER a recent amendment to Swiss 
law making women eligible for mem- 
bership in. the Tribunals of Experts, 
eleven women have been elected to these — 
tribunals in the Canton of Vaud. Ten of — 


these were elected to the Lausanne Tribu- 


nal. The members of the Lausanne 


Tribunal are divided into six groups. 
Each group consists of 15 employers and 
15 workers, and represents an industry 
or group of industries. Women were 
elected to three of these groups. All but 
one of them were nominated by women’s 
organizations, One was the candidate of 
the employers. They were elected solely 
by men’s votes, and Swiss women have no 
voting rights. Vaud is the fourth canton 
to elect women to Tribunals of Experts. 


Progress of Women in Medicine 
R. BERTHA VAN HOOSEN, in the 
Medical Women’s Journal, makes 
the following illuminating and brief sur- 
vey of the progress of women in medicine: 

“The first period in the history of medi- 
cal women was taken up in the establish- 
ing of women’s hospitals and the organi- 
zation of women’s medical schools. 

“The second period concerns the open- 
ing of hospitals previously closed to wom- 
en interns and the opening of medical 
schools to women students on the basis 
of co-education. We are nearing the end 
of this second period. 

“The third period should be marked by 
the representation of medical women on 
the teaching faculties of our medical 
schools in proportion to the number of 
women students enrolled, and also a rep- 
resentation of women physicians and sur- 
geons on the attending staffs of our hos- 
pitals in proportion to the number of 
women practicing in the community in 
which the hospital is located. 

“Until the medical woman has passed 
through all these phases of development, 
we have no right to judge her as a success 
or failure in the medical profession.” 


Feminist Notes 


May Admit Japanese Women to Bar 


EVISION of the existing laws so as 

to permit Japanese women to prac- 

tice as attorneys is proposed by the legal 
investigation committee of the Japan Bar 
Association, and will be submitted to the 


Government and the next session of the 


Diet for approval. 


Professional School in Bolivia 


PROFESSIONAL school for women 
has been established at La Paz by 
the Bolivian Government in response to 


@ vigorous campaign conducted by wom- 


en’s clubs and societies. Its curriculum 
is to include all subjects bearing on home- 
making and others calculated to enable 


_a@ woman to maintain herself when on her 


own resources. No public school of this 
kind has existed in Bolivia heretofore. 


Opportunities in Home Economics 
¢¢— NDEPENDENT careers for young 

women trained in home economics are 
found in at least forty distinct types of 
work,” states Hazel Manning, textile spe- 
cialist at the Wisconsin College of Agri- 
culture. This long list does not include 
home-making and teaching, both of which 
attract large numbers of college-trained 
women. 


“An examination of the wiconda of the 


800 graduates in home economics at Wis- 
-consin shows that the girls are scattered 


from coast to coast and many of them are 


engaged in work that several years ago 
was either closed to women or has since 


been created by them. 
“Hospitals claim a large sine of Wis- 


consin graduates,” points out Miss Man- 


ning. “Many, who have had some train- 
ing in bacteriology, are now working for 
clinics, city health boards and as special- 


ists in manufacturing plants. 


“Operating a business of her own ap- 


peals to a woman just as much as to a 


man. A large number of girls, in their 
own tea rooms and gift shops, are work- 
ing out their treasured ideas. Young 
women, in many instances, have replaced 
men as buyers for women’s clothing stores. 
They are also serving as interior decora- 
tors for large department stores. 

“Many girls with a journalistic bent 
have capitalized their home economic 
training by filling positions as ‘Women’s 
Editor’ with magazines and newspapers. 
Even the ordinary free lance writing on 
subjects related to homemaking has 
proved attractive and profitable to some.” 

Nearly one hundred and fifty of the 
Wisconsin graduates in home economics 
have entered college and university work, 
where they are serving either in teaching 
or research work. _ 


Equal Rights 


Woman Farm Products Inspector 

RS. J. K. LANDROM of Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, is the first woman 

ever licensed by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as an inspector of 
farm products. She is a Federal broom- 
corn inspector, and under a co-operative 


agreement with the Bureau of Agricul- — 


tural Economics of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Okla- 
homa State Market Commission will issue 


joint Federal-State inspection certificates. 


Women Appointed Postmasters 


HE total number of women appointed 
to postmasterships during the last ses- 
sion of Congress was 1,231, or 18.9 per 


cent. of appointments, according to fig- 


ures just made public by Postmaster-Gen- 
eral New. 

The total sbisher of vacancies filled in 
the first three postmaster grades during 
the session was 6,511. 


Indian Women Gain 


Y acclamation, and with the oupeni- 
tion of only one member, the Indian 


‘Legislative Assembly adopted the reso- 


lution to admit women to the Legislative 
Assembly. Representatives of the Gov- 


_ ernment practically pledged the nomina- 


tion of some women to the Assembly, and 
said that the regulation to enable them 
to do so. would be ready before the elec- 
tions. 


The Bombay Legislative Council has 


also adopted a resolution enabling women 
to stand as candidates for the Legislative 


Council. Bombay is the second presi- 
dency in India to establish political equal- 
ity between men and women, according 
to Stri-Dharma, official organ of the Wom- 


en’s Indian Association. 


in Palestine 


HE Palestine Jewish Women’s Equal 

Rights Association has seven branches 
in seven large cities and a membership of 
over 1000 women. In 1925 twenty-eight 
women were elected to the Palestine Na- 
tional Assembly out of a total popula- 
tion of 1,000,000 in that country, of whom 
14 were sent forward by the above asso- 
ciation with the ideal of “Equal Citizen- 
ship” as their motto, and 14 by various 
labor associations. Four women sit on 
the Executive Committee of the Assembly 
with 33 men. 

The association is now fighting against 
the unjust enactments of the Rabbinical 
Court, which forbids women rights of in- 
heritance and equal guardianship of their 
children, will not accept their testimony 
as witnesses, nor permit them to sue for 
divorce. 
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Fare Council Establishes Headquarters 


Party has established headquarters 

in the building of the Woman’s 
Party on Capitol Hill. Mrs. Elizabeth W. 
Dixon of Maryland, National Chairman 
of the Farm Council, is in charge. 

From the Farm Council headquarters, 
Mrs. Dixon will conduct a campaign in 
the interests of the women farmers of the 
nation. To women farmers who come to 
the capital city the headquarters will be 
a recreation center where friends can al- 
ways be found, and information obtained 
concerning the activities of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the status of farm 
measures before Congress, and the pro- 
grams of national associations organized 
for farm betterment. ae 

The rooms occupied by the Farm Coun- 
cil have all been redecorated, and from 


ps HE Farm Council of the Woman’s 


Women in Denmark and 


PON good authority there are no 

- people, even women, unable to 

read and write in Denmark, and 
Danish women are preponderantly rural, 


as 78 per cent. of the country is dipdvel: 


tural. Not only reading and writing, but 
excellent education due to the widespread 
influence of the people’s high schools since 
1844 has given women an opportunity to 
learn. Parish education began in 1814 


and the University of Copenhagen was es- 


tablished in 1479. There is even now an 


international high school at Elsinore es- 


tablished to “bridge the gulf of estrange- 
ment and suspicion that exists among the 
nations of the world,” to which many for- 
eign students have come. And in all these 
women have shared, as time went on, and 
have accepted the opportunities. 


So in 1915 when the fundamental con- 
stitutional law was granted, which for 
the most. part is the Constitution of 1849, 
but with such newer and modern ideas as 
had been generally acknowledged, full 
equality of women with men was written 
in the law of the land. Women vote with 
men on exactly the same terms and are 
elected as well. A woman holds the port- 
folio of the Ministry of Education for all 
Denmark. To be sure, there are only 
three women in the Landsting of seventy- 
six members, and a few more in the 
Folketing of 149 members. A few sit as 
members of the council in Copenhagen. 

There is equal pay and _ promotion 
granted, but there is not quite the same 
degree of it in fact as in theory, as this 
principle is relatively new and has been 


granted during the disturbed times of the - 


war and_ thereafter. 

The proportion of men to women in 
Denmark is as 1,000 to 1,053, a nice bal- 
ance and no question of preponderant fe- 


sittin g room to kitchenette everything is 

in “apple pie” order. | 

The history of the Woman’s Party 
building, in which the Farm Council head- 
quarters are located, is intimately con- 
nected with the history of the nation it- 
self. | 

The house was built by a committee of 
citizens to house the Congress of the 
United States after the burning of the 
Capitol by the British during the War of 
1812. Here, in the “Old Capitol,” as it is 
now known, Congress sat during the years 
of 1815-19, and here President Monroe 
was inaugurated in 1817. During the 
Civil War the “Old Capitol” became a 
Federal prison, where Confederate prison- 
ers of distinction were housed. Stories of 
romance and bravery are mingled with the 


sorrows of the trying war days in the 


By Amy R. Juengling 
Editor’s Note: Miss Juengling, a 
Eden Valley, New York, and a member of he 
- Farmers’ Council of the National Woman’s 


Party, makes these comments as the result 
of observation of women in the two pose ae 
ma 


male natinesbite. as the men of England 
fear since the war’s great losses. The ex- 
cellent financial condition of Denmark, 
due to their sound co-operative principles 


in agriculture, has given a great stimulus 


to the economic position of women, and 
made better home conditions possible. 
However, this is all still on the upgrade. 
There is far to go until women achieve 
economic independence, for the improve- 
ments in electrical equipment and modern 
aids have largely been on the male side of 
the establishment for agricultural uses, 


while the home appliances have been side- 
_ tracked. Danish men are men and Danish 


women are women, and so it is. Still let 
us be fair, for it is true that the disturbed 
conditions of the markets of Germany and 
England, upon which Denmark’s export 
trade depends, have seriously affected 
trade and, under such difficulties, it is 
greatly to the credit of this country to 
have advanced as the Danes have during 
this period. How rapidly they may ad- 
vance in normal times, we cannot say, but 


when one sees the excellent type of 
womanhood everywhere about, it is safe 


to prophesy that the future holds a great 
deal.. The fine Woman’s Educational 
Building erected in 1910 is an indication 
of what may be expected. The younger 
women and children are exceedingly 
healthy, interesting, well-dressed and full 
of vitality—very charming indeed. 
However, while Denmark is so inspirit- 
ing, France is rather depressing. Wom- 
en’s education there is often hardly more 


memories which have come down from 
these famous war prisoners. Belle Boyd, 
the beautiful young Southern spy, has left 
reminiscences of the days spent in the 
Capitol prison and of the ways in which 
her woman’s wit outmatched the vigilance 
of her guards in devising means of com- 
municating with her companions. 

When not in the direct service of the 
Government, the “Old Capitol” has been 
the home of distinguished statesmen and 
jurists. To mention a few of its residents, 
Senator John C. Calhoun of South Caro- 
lina, lived and died here; Senator Spoon- 
er of Wisconsin and Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Field also occupied the house at 
various times. 

So it is from a varied and important 
past that the “Old Capitol” came to be 
the home of the Woman’s Party. | 


France 


than religious training with a sidelight 
on reading and writing. The peasant 
women work so hard and so long in the 
fields and bend so low over their work 
that they are dull and tired at night, of 
course. One knows what such work does 
to make the body weary. 


No vote, not much of a present desire 
to take part in the country’s affairs, and 
the great preponderance of women over 
men after the war losses of the younger 
manhood, make them little desired in poli- 
tics from the man’s point of view. One 
feels it would be a dull and heavy task to 
inculcate a real desire for participation 
in affairs. 

Still, there is a brighter side, for there 
are some fine French women who have al- 
ready achieved excellence and distinction 


in their professions and as individuals 


have shown the desire and the ability. 
French women are exceedingly thrifty, be- 
ing in the business usually with their hus- 
bands and very often at the exchequer, 
and on the markets very often. Further- 
more, with the dearth of men since the 


war, the French women have retained 


the places they occupied during the war 
as letter carriers, street car conductors, 
messengers, and such positions in rail- 
ways and in Government service. It is, 
of course, the underlying work with ex- 
ceedingly poor pay and no promotion. 
Women receive much less pay than men 
for the same work. Yet everywhere as 
one went about France there were the 
words liberty, equality, fraternity graven 
in stone, the cry of the early days. If 
both France and the United States have 
the Danish women to show us the possi- 
bility and the way, women everywhere 
will be better able to rouse themselves in 
their own nations to achieve equality. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


To remove all forms of the subjection of 
women. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 11. 
House Joint Resolution Number 81. 


Introduced in the Senate, December 8, 1925, 
by Sanator Curwis. 
Introduced in the House of Representatives, 

3 December 16, 1925. 
by Repressntatives D. R. ANTHONY. 


Wages For Wives 
from their husbands. According to an opinion made public recently by 
the Minnesota State Legal Department, married men in Minnesota don’t 
have to pay salaries to their wives for housework. 

The ruling was made in response to a query from a perturbed housewife 
who wrote to Governor Theodore Christianson, asking if wives didn’t have a 
legal right to regular allowances. ! 

“My neighbor’s hired girl can draw a salary of $60 a month, with board 
and room free,” said the writer, whose name was withheld. “But I, as house- 
wife, get not one cent for my own needs.” | 

The Attorney General’s office replied that “there is no law which compels 
a husband to pay a salary to his wife,” but that the law “does impose upon the 
husband the obligation to support his wife in a manner suitable to their 
station in life—and this always includes a consideration of his income.” 

So that’s that, and we confess to being pleased, rather than otherwise, 
with this plain language. The matter is now frankly in the open and our con- 
tention that the economic status of the modern wife is that of a slave is beauti- 
fully established. In this connection it is interesting to recall that twenty-one 
appeals from California taxpayers who had filed separate community property 
tax returns were overruled not long since by the Board of Tax Appeals, which 
sustained a previous ruling that the entire income of a couple belonged to the 
husband. 

Thus even if the wife works outside the home in some of these United States 
and earns by the sweat of her brow a substantial income, her lord and master 
can come forward at the proper time and claim all of her earnings as part of | 
his own income. 

Is it any wonder that certain men sit tight and scoff at the Equal Rights | 
Amendment when they have things fixed up so prettily for themselves? Com- 
mon sense tells them that they have women where they want them now, and 
that a change would be for the worse, not for the better. 


Putting On The Reverse _ 

7~ERTAIN practical persons object to expending effort on the passage of 
C the Equal Rights Amendment on the ground that “you cannot legislate 
people into equality.” It makes no difference, they contend, whether 
or not the principle of Equal Rights is written into the Constitution, for 
equality depends not on statutory law, but upon character, ability and native 
endowment. If woman is the equal of man, they say, let her go to the mat 
and prove it; if she is not, no constitutional amendment can alter the 
situation. With all of which we quite frankly agree, save in regard to the 

value of the Equal Rights Amendment. Perhaps the best way of making our 
seemingly paradoxical position clear is to put the reverse on the legal status 

of the two sexes. 3 | | 

In this issue of Equau Ricuts we point out the legal discriminations 
against women that, exist in one State of the Union, New Jersey. Suppose 
now, for the sake of the argument, that men and not women were the victims 


fe HE axe has fallen. No longer can married women hope to secure wages 


of these legal distinctions. Men in New Jersey would then be discriminated 
against in the collection of their wages, in the distribution of damages for 


personal injuries, in their power to contract, in the control of their real estate, 
in their rights over their children, in the burden of illegitimate parenthood, 
in jury service, and in industry. They would not be allowed to work more 
than 54 hours a week in manufacturing and mercantile establishments and in 
bakeries, laundries and restaurants; and they would be forbidden employment 
between 10 P. M. and 6 A. M. in a variety of occupations. A man attorney or 
master in chancery would have to assume his wife’s name upon marriage, and 
become “Mr. Rose Smith,” or “Mr. Lilly Brown,” instead of himself, to his 
astonished clients. 

It is easy to see that these indignities would humiliate and injure a man 
in the-pursuance of his daily occupations. Well, so it is with women. 

While we admit, readily enough, that the BHqual Rights Amendment could 
never elevate women to a plane of equality with men if they lacked the essen- 
tial native endowment, still at the same time we maintain that in the light of 
our Common Law inheritance the absence of the Equal Rights Amendment 
handicaps women severely in their struggle to demonstrate their equal ability 
It is one thing to run a race with a ball and chain to your leg and eatte 
another to compete on a basis of equality, 
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How New Jersey Laws Discriminate Against Women 


framework the common law of Eng- 
' land. At common law “the husband 
had control, almost absolute, over the per- 
son of his wife; she was in a condition of 
complete dependence; could not contract 
in her own name; was bound to obey him; 
and her legal existence was merged in 
that of her husband, so that they were 
termed and regarded as one person in 
law; the husband as has been said being 
that one.” 


Tt law of New Jersey has for its 


While the legislation of New Jersey 


has made a steady advance to free the 
married woman from the shackles of the 
common law, the position of woman un- 
der the law is still not equal to that of 
man. For example, the wife, even in that 
place so often designated as her “appro- 
priate sphere,” does not share equally in 
the husband’s authority. Her power over 
her minor children as well as her right to 
her wages for labor performed for strang- 
ers in the home are inferior to those of 
her husband. 


The object of the Woman’s Party is to 
advance the interests of women—in the 


law and in the customs of the people as — 


well as ‘in every realm of human activity. 
As its. first task, the Woman’s Party is 
working to remove discriminations 
“against women in the law. 


At each session of the New Jersey Leg- 
islature, the New Jersey Branch of the 
Woman’s Party urges the passage of bills 
placing men and women on an equal foot- 
ing before the law. 

Under the leadership of Miss Leila En- 
ders the New Jersey Branch of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party has succeeded in 
obtaining the enactment by the New Jer- 
sey Legislature of the following Equal 
Rights measures: 

1. Women teachers in educational in- 
stitutions supported by public funds have 
been given equal rights with men teachers 
as to “appointment, assignment, compen- 
sation, promotion, transfer, resignation, 


dismissal and all other matters pertain- 


ing to the employment of teachers.’ 

(Formerly men teachers had superior 
rights. ) 

2. Women have been given the right 
to serve as executors, administrators, 
- guardians and trustees on the same terms 
as men.* 

(Formerly women were discriminated 
against tn this respect.) | 

3. Mothers have been given equal 
rights with fathers to the services and 
earnings of their minor children.* 

(Formerly such services and earnings 
usually belonged exclusively to fathers.) 

The discriminations against women 


By Burnita Shelton 
Member of the United States Supreme 
Court Bar 


which still exist in New Jersey are set 
forth below. 


The Husband Owns the Wife's Labor 
Except in Employments Carried on 
Separately From Him 


At common law the services of a mar- 
ried woman were the property of her hus- 
New Jersey still recognizes this 
principle with the modification that wages 
from any employment carried.on by the 
wife “separately from her husband” be- 
long to her.* 


Ordinarily, the wife does the work of 


the household and the multitude of tasks 
incident to the care of the children. Her 
contribution of ability and labor in the 
home is frequently worth as much as the 
husband’s wages, yet under the law she 
does not own with him the property thus 
accumulated by their mutual efforts. This 
is because her services and the product 
thereof usually belong to her husband. 
In return for these services she is en- 
titled only to her necessary support, and 
in case she outlives him, to an interest in 


his estate.’ 


The law which gives to a married wom- 
an her earnings in a trade carried on 
separately from her husband does not en- 
title her to the wages for all paid work 
done by her for third persons. For ex- 
ample, if the wife nurses an invalid in 
the home, the husband is due the pay be- 
cause the occupation was not conducted 
“separately” from him.® 

The shortcomings of the law on earn- 


ings are illustrated in the following cases: 


Mrs. Veronica Klemert and her hus- 
band brought a swt in Mercer County 
against the estate of Charles H. Apple- 
gate. For many years Applegate lwved 
next door to the Kleimerts, unattended by 
anyone. But during the sia years before 
his death, at the age of 83, Mrs. Kleinert 
“looked after his personal and household 
needs, such as cleaning his house, carry- 


ing coal, tending his fire, carrying out his 


ashes, mowing grass, mending his clothes 
and bed linen, making new sheets, gwing 
him alcohol rubs, dressing his imjuries 
when he fell, doing his errands, such as 


‘placing flowers on his deceased wife's 


grave in the cemetery, collecting the rents 
from tenants, shopping for him, cooking 
his meals, washing his clothing.” Mr. 
Applegate “repeatedly promised to pay 
her for whatever services she performed 
for him,” but died before making pay- 
ment. The court decided that Mr. Klein 


ert should be paid from Applegate’s estate 


for all of the work done by Mrs. Kleinert, 
and pointed out that the services were 
performed “in and out of the husband’s 
house” ; that they were of “the same kind 
as a wife performs in the household of her 
husband as a part of her duty as wife’ 
and were “so interwoven as to constitute 
an entire and indivisible contract’; wand 
that the law giving a married woman her 
earnings in any employment carried on 
separately from her husband has no ap- 
plication in this case.° 


In the village of Frenan, Mrs. Annoria 
Pawl liwed at the home of Mrs. Evilda 
Stevenson and her husband. During the 
last seventeen months of Mrs. Pawls life 
she suffered with rheumatism and re- 
quired considerable care and attention 
which was given to her by Mrs. Steven- 
son. To secure payment for this nursing, 
Mrs. Stevenson brought suit against the 
executor of Mrs. Pawl’s estate. The court 
held that Mrs. Stevenson had no right of 


action; that “the implied contract which 


the law raises in such a case is that the 
person to whom such services are ren- 
dered will make reasonable compensation — 
therefor to the husband, and not to the 
wife.’ 


Sarah Muller, a domestic servant who 
could neither read nor write, married 
Samuel Kane, a driver in receipt of $14 
a week wages. The wife after the marriage 
took in boarders. The money from the 
boarders and part of the husband’s wages 
were applied on property which they were 
buying and which the wife understood was 
in her name. Many years later the wife 
learned that the property was not in her 
name and the husband conveyed it to her. 
A contest then arose between a creditor 
of the husband, and the husband and wife. 
In adjusting the rights of the parties, the 
court refused to give the wife any credit 
for the money recewed from boarders and 
applied on the purchase price of the prop- 
erty. “My reasons for this” said the pre- 
siding judge, “are that, while the wife 
may have had the money in hand as the 
income from boarders or otherwise, she 
did not acquire it in any business carried 
on separately from her husband, and 
hence cannot claim that her husband took 
her money and owes her therefor.”” 


Husband Can Collect Damages When 
Wife Is Injured, But Wife Has No Cor- 
responding Right When Husband Is 
Injured 


The New Jersey law is that “the right 
to an action by a husband for an injury 
to his wife rests upon the same ground 
as the right of a master to sue for in- 
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juries to his servant, or a father for in- 
juries to his child. The right flows from 
the duty of the wife, or the servant, or 
the child, to render services to the hus- 
band, the master or the parent.’’” 

This principle is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing cases: 

While riding in a bus on the road from 
Metuchen to Perth Amboy, Mrs. Emma C, 
Beutel, a married woman 31 years of age, 
was very seriously injured ,when the bus 
collided with a motor truck. She was 
made a cripple for life and that the injury 
to her nervous system was very severe 
was apparent from the fact that at the 
time of the trial her hair had turned com- 
pletely gray. She sued the bus owner, 


Alex Falkenstrom, for damages for her 


pain and suffering while her husband sued 
him for the deprivation of his wife’s ser- 
vices and for the expenses he had incurred. 


Mrs. Beutel was awarded $28,750, while . 


her husband was gwen $5,000." 


Margaret Polgar, a married woman and 
a factory worker, slipped on a wet floor m 
her apartment and fell down a flight of 
stairs, thus fracturing a rib and otherwise 
injuring herself. She sued her landlord 
for damages as he had neglected to repair 
the roof and it was in such condition that 
water leaked through and caused the floor 
to become slippery. She was given dam- 
ages of $5,000 while her husband was 
given $1,000." 


There is no corresponding right given 
to the wife to sue when her husband is 


injured, and hence no division of the dam- 
ages as there is when the wife is injured. 
But the husband is entitled to all dam- 
ages. For instance: 

Mrs. Thor Tobiassen brought an action 


for damages claiming that her husband — 


had been recklessly run down by an auto- 
mobile and permanently injured and de- 
prived of his reason, because of which she 
lost the benefit of his swpport, comfort 
and society. The court pointed out that 
only the husband may sue; that the com- 
mon law recognizes no right in the wife to 
damages when her husband is mjured; 
and that New Jersey has left this situa- 
tion unchanged.* 


Married oo Have Less Power to 
Contract Than Other Adults 


The scope of a married woman’s power 
to contract is not the same as that of 
men and single women, but is. more re- 
stricted. In some instances, “the case 
of a married woman is like the case of 
an infant” because to an extent “she is 
incapable as an infant is incapable.”*® 
She cannot become an accommodation en- 
dorser, guarantor or surety or bind her- 
self for the debt of another person unless 
she obtains something of value as a con- 
sideration for her undertaking.*® She 
possesses the questionable privilege of rep- 
resenting herself as an unmarried woman 


and hence capable of contracting and then 
after inducing another to part with prop- 
erty on the strength of her contract escape 
responsibility by showing that she is a 
married woman and therefore incapable 
of making the contract.*’ The special 
rules governing the transactions of mar- 
ried women make for uncertainty as to 
what contracts are forbidden and what 
are allowable. Moreover, they sometimes 
enable married women to avoid the repay- 
ment of money which they have obtained 
by false representations. So “the dangers 


of a married woman’s paper” are ob- 


vious,‘® and people are usually wary of 
dealings with her. Thus the married 
woman who really needs a loan is greatly 
handicapped, and the progress of her sex 
in the business world retarded. 


By retaining her law limiting married 


women’s contractual capacity, New Jer- 
sey reflects unfavorable upon her women 


since in most parts of the country men 


and women are accorded equal recogni- 
tion in the making of contracts. 


The Domicile of the Husband Fixes the 


Domicile of the Wife 


Following the ancient rule of the com- 
mon law, “the legal domicile of the wife 
is merged into that of the husband.’ 
It is a general rule that she cannot ac- 
quire a separate domicile of her own.” 
That the wife has no voice in the selection 
of her domicile is shown by the following 
case: | 

A wealthy woman residing.on Madison 
Avenue in New York City married C. H. 
Hartman, rector of the Episcopal Church 
in Dover, New Jersey. Until her death, 
Mrs. Hartman maintained her home in 
New York and her husband went to Dover 
at the end of each week in order that he 
might officiate during the Sunday services. 
Mrs. Hartman considered New York her 
domicile and repeatedly declared she 
would never move to Dover. When she 
died, New Jersey demanded an inheritance 
tax on her New York property on the 
theory that she was domiciled in New 
Jersey although New York had already 
levied a similar tax on the same estate. 
The New Jersey court in upholding the 
New Jersey assessment said that while 
Mrs. Hartman’s “abiding place was un- 
doubtedly in the City of New York, * * * 
the legal domicile of her husband was in 


this State, and it must be conceded that 


the established rule is that, where the hus- 
band and wife are living together as mem- 
bers of one family, the residence of the 
husband is considered, in laa, as the resi- 
dence of the wife.” So in this case the 
application alone of the doctrine that the 
wife’s domicile follows that of the hwus- 
band enabled New Jersey to further de- 
plete Mrs. Hartman’s estate by additional 
taxation." | 

The law is not concerned with a hus- 


Equal Rights 
band’s motive in selecting a particular 
domicile, and this is true even if his ob- 
ject be “to the end that in the event of 
his wife’s death he could share more lLib- 
erally in her estate.”*? Where a man 
during his wife’s illness selected Phila- 
delphia in preference to Atlantic City, the 
court declared: “He, naturally, as was his 
right, selected the jurisdiction where the 
laws of inheritance would favor him in | 
case of his wife’s death.”** 


Wife Presumed to Be Under Husband's 


Control 


By virtue of the common law a rule pre- 
vails in New Jersey “that where the mar- 
ried woman commits an offense (except 
probably murder and manslaughter 
* * *), in the presence of her hushand, 


or though not in his presence, near enough 


to be under his immediate influence and 
control, she is presumed to have acted not 
voluntarily but under his coercion, and 
he is responsible while she is excused” ** 
unless the presumption is overcome by 
competent testimony.”* In this respect the 
wife is “accorded the legal status of a 
servant or slave.”?° 
A similar doctrine of coercion by the 


husband obtains with reference to civil 


wrongs committed by the wife.*’ For ex- 
ample, where a married woman slandered 
a man by saying that he stole a piano 
and was a thief, her husband was held 
answerable with her for the offense.”® 


Married Women Penalized More Heavily 
Than Married Men for Sex Offenses 


For illicit intercourse, a married man 
is punishable only by a fine of not more 
than $50 or six months’ imprisonment, or 
both,”® while a married woman who en- 
gages in unlawful relations is given a fine . 
of not more than $1,000 or three years’ 
imprisonment, or both.*° In other words, 
for like misconduct, a married woman 


-Imay be compelled to pay a fine 20 times 


greater than that of a married man, as 


well as to suffer imprisonment for six 


times as long. Moreover, the imprison- 

ment of the woman may be with hard 

labor if the court so directs.** 

Married Women Have Less Dominion 
Over Their Real Estate Than Married 
Men 


While many changes have been made in 
New Jersey to relieve the married woman 
from hardships under the rules of the com- 
mon law, her real estate is still not free 


from the husband’s control.*? Generally 


speaking, he has power to prevent her 
from leasing, mortgaging, selling or in 
any way incumbering her separate prop- 
erty by refusing his consent.** If he does 
not join with her, it is a general rule that 
her deed or mortgage is invalid.** On the 


other hand, a married man can mortgage 
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and convey his realty without the wife’s 


joinder subject, however, to her right to 


dower in case she outlives him.*® 


The Widow's Dower Is Not as Great an 
Interest as the Widower's Curtesy 


In the land of a deceased woman, the 
surviving husband is entitled to “curtesy” 
which is the use for his life of all of her 
real estate provided a child was born alive 
during the marriage.**® On the other hand, 
when a man dies, his widow is entitled to 
“dower” which is the use for her life of 
only one-third of his real estate.*” How- 
ever, the widow has her dower right re- 
gardless of the birth of a child.*’ A re- 
cent enactment stipulates that when a 
childless married person dies, and leaves, 
undisposed of by will, real estate pur- 
chased during the marriage, such prop- 
erty belongs absolutely to the surviving 
spouse, and hence in this instance, hus- 
band and wife are on an equal footing.*” 

The widow is barred of her dower if 
during the lifetime of the husband, she 
left him and lived in adultery and re- 
mained unforgiven by him.** But no cor- 
responding provision is made for the for- 
feiture of a husband’s curtesy because of 
similar conduct on his part. 


Father Has Greater Rights Than Mother 
Over Their Legitimate Child 


The father with the mother’s consent 
may execute a deed or will giving the cus- 
tody and guardianship of their minor 
child to a third person.*® On the other 
hand, no provision is made whereby the 
mother with the father’s consent may ap- 
point a guardian of the child. It is only 
when the mother is a widow and no 
guardian has been appointed by the father 
that she is given the power of appoint- 
ment.*° | 

While legislation has been enacted 
within recent years giving the father and 
mother equal rights to the services and 
earnings of their minor child,** and giving 
them when they live separately, or are 
about to do so, equal rights to the child’s 
custody,** it appears not to touch upon 
the natural guardianship of the child 
while the parents are living together, and 
hence to leave the common law in force 
under these circumstances. It will be 
remembered that the common law bestows 
upon the father as natural guardian—all 
the parental authority, and if the mother 
exercises discipline during his life, “the 
law presumes it to be done by his direc- 
tion and with his consent.”** The father is 
entitled to decide the extent of the edu- 
cation of his child beyond what is required 
by the school system of the State, the 
nature of its employment, and otherwise 
to direct the course of its life** So it 


seems that mothers who live with their 
husbands are still without a legal right 


to participate in the natural guardianship 
of their minor children. 


The Unmarried Mother Must Bear Greater 
Burdens Than the Unmarried Father 


Under the common law, children born 
out of wedlock were “nobody’s children,” 
but New Jersey has modified this prin- 
ciple so as to “establish the relation of 
parent and child between a mother and 
her illegitimate offspring.’** On the other 
hand, it is still well settled that “there is 
no father of an illegitimate child.” His 
position “is that of a stranger, an out- 


‘sider, having no natural relation to the 


child." 


The mother is the child’s sole natural 
guardian,** and “a tie of blood” exists 
between them.*® When the mother leaves 
no husband and no legitimate issue, her 
illegitimate child may inherit from her 
but under no circumstances short of legiti- 
mation may such a child inherit from its 
father.*° 

Although the unmarried mother is 
bound to support her child,’ the father 
is required to contribute to its mainte- 
nance only if it is, or is likely to become, 
a public charge.*? So as between the 
father and the township, the township is 
protected and the father must pay the 
child’s expenses. But as between the father 
and the mother, the father is protected 
as a mother who can manage to support 
herself and the child by her own work is 
not entitled to a penny of assistance from 
the man. Thus the legislation made by 
men in favor of men passes by the 


“stronger sex” and attaches all the bur- — 


dens of illegitimate parenthood to the 
shoulders of the so-called “weaker sex.” 


Special Restrictions Prevail for Women in 


Industry 


Women workers are subject to special 
regulations that do not apply to their 
men competitors.* The maximum work- 
ing hours per week are fixed at 54 for 


women but not for men workers in manu- 


facturing and mercantile establishments, 


bakeries, laundries and restaurants.” This 


difference in the treatment of men and 
women places women at a disadvantage in 
the labor market since the want of elas- 
ticity in the restrictive laws governing 
their employment undoubtedly closes the 
door of equal opportunity. Certainly such 
discriminatory laws perpetuate the harm- 
ful assumption that paid labor is pri- 
marily a masculine prerogative, and hence 
tend to encourage the placing of further 


handicaps upon women. About two years” 


ago a law became effective barring women 
from working in manufacturing establish- 
ments, bakeries and laundries at night— 
that is, from 10 P. M. to 6 A. M.* But 
the constitutionality of this law is now 
in dispute.”° 
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Women Are Discriminated Aaainst in 
Jury Service | 


_ The laws exempts “from liability to be 
drawn upon any panel of grand or petit 
jurors,” women who are the “mothers of 
one or more minor children” (that is, 
children under 21 years of age). As 
jurors are drawn from lists “of persons 
liable to jury duty,”*’ the exemption of 
these mothers keeps their names off the 
list and so lessens their opportunities for 
service and practically excludes them 


from an important part of the administra- 
tion of justice. 


Women Attorneys and Women Masters 


in Chancery Required to Alter Their 
-Names Upon Marriage 


The immemorial common law right of a 
married woman to have as her legal desig- 
nation any name honestly used by her*® is 
denied by New Jersey to the married 
women attorneys and masters in chan- 
cery.°? The legislature recently passed 
laws stipulating that upon the marriage 
of a woman attorney or master in chan- 


- cery, she must add after her name a 
_ hyphen and the surname of her husband.*® 


It is clear, therefore, that a woman who 
has made a reputation in her profession 
under her maiden name will find it obliga- 
tory upon marriage to “hide her light 
under a bushel” by taking a “changed and 
new. name,” * a course certain to result in 


confusion and a monetary loss. 


Girls Less Shielded Than Boys in the 


Annulment of Marriage 


A boy may have annulled a marriage 
contracted by him previous to his eigh- 
teenth birthday and not thereafter rati- 
fied.** On the other hand, a girl may have 
annulled for want of age only a marriage 
contracted by her while under sixteen.* 
By this law, a youth under eighteen may 
persuade a younger girl to give’ him her- 
self and even to conceive a child for him, 
and still he has the privilege of casting her 
off and voiding the marriage unless she 
can show that he deceived her as to his 
age.** Conversely, no girl will be thus 
relieved of a disastrous marriage entered 
into while under eighteen and over six- 
teen—since she is not protected as boys 
are against the want of maturity and 
discretion. 
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SELECT YOUR XMAS GIFTS WITH 
DISCRIMINATION! 


What could be more attractive than 
a year’s subscription to 


EQUAL RIGHTS? 
Take advantage of 
OUR SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER 
3 Subscriptions for the Price of 2 
- Send $4 with names and addresses to 
_ 19 West Chase Street _ 
Baltimore, Md. 


Chickering 


Deepest and Richest Toned 
PIANO 


Ever Produced 


309 N. Charles St. BALTIMORE, MD. 


DAY PRINTING COMPANY 
| Printers 
LIGHT AND LOMBARD STREETS 


Entrance on Balderston Street 
BALTIMORE 
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service... 


HELEN »M. M€GERR, a prad 


titing attortidynot daingoln,. Nebras- 
has been named’ chairman of the » 


ka, 


Nebraska Branch of the “Womain’s* Party, 


Miss’ McGerr was recently a candiduté 
- for. register of deeds of Lancaster Count 
On‘ the Lancaster” County ‘ballot at’ 
time of the election, Miss’ McGerr: was ‘the 
only woman, and on the State ballot there 
were no women candidates. While Miss 
McGerr was not elected, doubtless her 
campaign has made the pathway less diffi- 
cult for other women who seek public 
office. 


At the 1927 session of the Nebraska 
Legislature, Miss McGerr. plans to work 
to establish the eligibility of® “women. for 


$9 


A. Woran Probate Judge. 
TBERTIE. WRIGHT was” elected 
‘Probate Judge of* Macon County, 


4 oe 


Missouri; ‘in the’ November 2 elections*by 


a majority of 1,056. Miss Wright, a class- 
mate of Alice Paul in law college, is the 
first woman to be admitted to the bar and 
the first to be elected to an office in Macon 
County. Her county was even opposed to 
woman suffrage until a few years ago. 
Miss Wright plans to use her influence 
to have a bill introduced into the Missouri 


Legislature opening jury service to 
women. | 


Woman Radio Chief 
ARIA ROSS is chief of the radio 
department of the 9 Pub- 
lic Education in Mexico. 
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: Topeka, Kansas 
Published in Interest of Women, 
Children and Home. 
By—LILLA DAY MONROE 
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The Rug Store”’ Bstb. 1835 


RUGS. 


PERSIAN 


TURKISH 


BEST MAKES OF DOMESTIC 
At Popular Prices 
McDowell & Co. 217 N. Charles St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


HANNA 


Laces of Quality 
322 N. Charles St. | 


Baltimore, Md. 


$286.00 instead of $282 


eet Riche 


Million Dollar Fund! 

© ‘Treasurer's Report | 

NETTIE TRAIL: C. P. A., Auditor. 


collected by National Head. 
quarters December, 7, 1912, to” 


vember 5, 1926, $1,372)341.42. 


, Contributions, membership and «other 


receipts N = 19, 1926: 


Per Delaware Branch : ee 

Branch retaining one-half) 


Total receipts of National Headquarters... .$2, 494.81 


Per ual Rights Committee : 
onald R. Hooker, Md. $300.00 
Miss Mary Winsor, Pa... 100.00 


Total receipts Equal Rights Committee.. 400.00 
Total receipts November 5 to 19, 1926........$2,894.81 


Total receipts December 7, 1912, to 
November 19, 1926 $1,375,236.23 
CORRECTIONS: 


Issue of October 9, 1926, total room rent should be 
50. The amount of $8.00 
for refund was omitted. 


Issue of October 23, 1926, total room rent should 
be $453.00 instead of $435.00. 
Issue of November 13, 1926, total recei October 
$980.49 ine in- 


22d to 5th, 1926, ‘should be 
stead of $893.49 


Title Guarantee & Trust 
Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


_ FRESH FLORIDA ORANGES 


Fresh Sweet Florida Oranges, $3 per box 

of three hundred, Jarge size. Sound | 
fruit, and satisfaction guaranteed or 
-Imoney back. We pay express charges. 
A box of these makes an appreciated . 
‘Remit with order. 


GAINESVILLE FLORIDA 


MAURICE WYMAN 


Footwear and Hosiery 


Children | 
19 W. Lexington Street 


(1) E. Baltimore Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. . 


Men Women 


Seesesssess 


Mrs. F. B. Gallagher.... 

Miss Mabel 8. Jones.... ‘ 
Mrs. Agnes Gray, D. C 5 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, N., Y.. 990 
Miss Lavinia Dock, Pa 5. 
Per Pennsylvania Branch : 

(Pennsylvania. Branch retaining 

Mrs. Marian Neisser Kirlin.......... 7 

Mrs, EB. Geary Bloser.... 1. 
Mrs. Aida Mayo, D, C..: 
Mrs. Elizabeth 8. Rogers, Rises 
Mrs. Hazel B. Ewing, Iil.. 25 
Madame Alla Nazimova, Cal. 10. 
Mrs. Isaac Dixon, Md 828. 
Mrs. Louise K. Millard, "Cai 
Mr. Willie ni: Leib, Calif.:..i 

Miss Egther McLaughlin, “N. 

Mrs, e G. Meredit®,’ Va...... 20. 
Rent of rooms at Heads 318.00 
Rent of piano.. ‘ 4.00 
Sale furniture.... 45.15 
Sale of literature, Pa 2.00 
Movan Ricuts subscrir (fo arded_ 
Hqualy Rieuts offi fice). 00 
Deposit on keys, 
Payment for coal 


